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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 



ESPERANTO AS A PREREQUISITE STUDY 

Editor of the School Review: 

I have read with interest the article by Dr. Ivy Kellerman in the 
February number of the School Review upon "Esperanto as a Prerequisite 
Study," and wish to add a word concerning the usefulness of this language. 
For four consecutive years I have taught voluntary classes in Esperanto, 
after hours, in the Roxbury Latin School; but the conditions under which 
I have taught them have been so different from those under which I have 
taught Latin, Greek, and French that a comparison would be unfair — 
to Esperanto. A voluntary class, for which no Philistine "credit" can be 
given, taught after hours, only one hour a week, cannot expect to show 
results comparable to those secured by a compulsory class, in a language 
which counts four points (if Latin or Greek) out of twenty-six toward a 
diploma or college entrance, taught during school hours, for five periods 
a week. 

But from the stimulating effect of Esperanto upon my own mind, as 
an aid to linguistic study; from the fact that Esperanto has a drawing 
power that neither Latin nor Greek possesses; from the fact that one 
unprepared lesson in Esperanto will lead a pupil farther into the mysteries 
of the lingvo than four prepared lessons will do with regard to any other 
language — from these facts I am ready to avow that, in my belief, one 
term's work in Esperanto ought to precede the study of any foreign 
language. 

A well-known statement of some wise educator is this: "You can 
conduct a pupil to any height whatsoever, provided you make the steps 
short enough." And Esperanto provides the short, the easy, the attainable 
step. A child who begins with studying Esperanto discovers that it is 
possible to learn every lesson well. So the habit grows upon him; and 
when he sooner or later takes up a harder language, he is like a not 
inexperienced hill-climber who now assays a mountain. 

I will repeat what I have often said before. If I were the autocrat 
of education in the United States I would say to every school in the land : 
Thou shalt not teach Latin, nor Greek, nor French, nor German, nor 
Italian, nor Spanish, nor any other alien tongue, till thou hast taught the 
elements of Esperanto for at least one term. 

Thus by the inclined plane of the international auxiliary language I 
would reach the higher polyglot levels. 

D. O. S. Lowell 

Roxbury Latin School 
Boston, Mass. 



